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a- than osteins had an accented ultima ; 
but the invariable -r in the gen. sing, of O.N. 
a-stems together with the constant -s of 
0-stems does not point that way. And since 
N. and W.G. agree so well in the gen. ending, 
we may conclude that G.W. had *dages but 
*geboz corresponding to O.N. dags and giafar. 

The ending of the second sing, of the verb 
was either -z or -.r in Germ. It would properly 
be -z in the pres. hid. and opt. of thematic 
verbs of the normal type, and -^ in aorist- 
presents, in weak verbs, in many athematic 
verbs, and in the pret. opt. The several 
dialects have generalized in different ways, or 
have made use of both endings. In Goth, 
there is positive evidence only for -z. In O.N. 
-r became the normal ending in all verbs, 
though -s is found in some earlier forms. In 
W.G. there was originally -s and -z, but, of 
course, not distributed in the way they are 
found in the monuments. It is quite probable 
that the -s of the second sing, in W.G. spread 
from a comparatively few forms where it 
remained after most of the verbs had genera- 
lized -z. This would naturally happen when 
-z fell away, for then there would remain no 
second sing, ending but -s. In this restoration 
the -s attached itself first to the pres. ind. of 
those verbs that had not retained it. Next it 
went to the pres. opt., though not in all 
dialects. The pret. opt. naturally followed. 
In O.E. the -s was confined to the pres. ind. of 
strong verbs and the pres. and pret. ind. of 
weak verbs. In the other W.G. dialects the 
-s occurs in all second sing, forms except the 
pret. ind. of strong verbs. Here it was not 
necessary to add the -s to distinguish the 
second sing, from the other forms. Now the 
fact that O.H.G. has -/in the third sing, is of 
no weight in judging of this matter : for gen- 
eralizations are not always consistent. So 
while the -9 of O.S. bindid, O.E. bindeft and 
of O.S., O.E. bindad is evidence for the 
originality of the -5 of O.S. bindis, O.E. 
bindes ; the -/of O.H.G. bintil is not evidence 
that the -s in bintis is not original. That is, 
the -s of the second sing, in W.G. arose from 
-£si just as certainly as the -9 of the third 
sing, in O.S. and O.E. started from verbs 
accented -Hi. 

Moreover this -s cannot be regarded as an 



assimilation from -z due to the appended pro- 
noun pu, as some, following Paul, PBB. vi, 
549, suppose. For if Germ. z-p> O.H.G. s-t, 
certainly zd would yield st, since d>t. This 
is what actually took place in passing from 
I.E. to Germ. Here may be mentioned Goth. 
asts, O.H.G. geist, gersta, mast, nest, in which 
st comes from I. E. zd. But Goth., Germ. 
zd always gives O.H.G. rt, O.E. rd. So 
Goth. razda,O.H.G. rarta,O.E. reord; O.H.G. 
brort, O.E. brord, with which is to be com- 
pared O.Ch. Slav, brazda ; Goth, mizdd, O.E. 
nieord.* Germ, zd developed thus in O.H.G. 
because z became r long before d became /. 
If then the pronoun pu had been joined often 
enough to the verb to cause the final -z to be 
treated as medial, it would have given rise in 
W.G. to a second sing, ending in -r, the -r re- 
maining as in er, wir, ur-, etc. And those 
holding the assimilation -z-pu>-s-t can not go 
back to the I.E. -s-tu ; for certainly the con- 
tact was no closer here than in compounds 
of ur,- and besides, as the derivation of 
thousand <*tus- kmt{o-* shows, I. E. .y+tenuis, 
when brought together in a compound, were 
not protected from change as in a simple 
word. 

Francis A. Wood. 

Chicago. 



THE HISTORY OF A VULGARISM. 

There survives in America as a vulgarism a 
sound which two centuries ago was a common 
pronunciation. This pronunciation is not con- 
fined to any one district as the South or the 
North, but may be heard anywhere through- 
out the country, in the mouths of the unlet- 
tered. The pronunciation referred to is the 
vulgar sound of oi in such words as appoint, 
poison, join, toil, spoil, coil, boil, etc., where 
the diphthong is pronounced so as to rime 
with long *'. Now, in the seventeenth century 
this was an accredited pronunciation as we 
are informed by the orthoepists of that cen- 
tury, and this information is confirmed by an 
examination of the rimes of the poets of that 
period among whom the more prominent are 

1 Brugmann, Grundriss \, §596. 

2 Brugmann, ii, 2, §180. 
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Dryden and Pope. Pope's ear was early 
caught by the musical cadences of Dryden's 
vigorous verse which he studied assiduously, 
and so the pronunciation of the former, though 
he lived into the fourth decennium of the 
last century, was practically identical with that 
of the latter (inasmuch as one's pronunciation 
is acquired in early boyhood). 

An examination into the rimes of Dryden 
and Pope proves conclusively that they pro- 
nounced the sound in question precisely as 
our rustics and the Irish do. This statement 
is made advisedly, for the language of the 
Irish is very closely related to that of our 
rustics, as any one may see who will reflect 
for a moment, and they are both not very far 
removed from the speech of Dryden and 
Pope. The English that was brought to 
America by the English settlers is practically 
the same as that taken to Ireland, for both of 
these countries were settled by the English 
about the same time. It is true there were 
early settlements in Ireland in the twelfth 
century when the English began to plant 
colonies in Forth and Bargay, but these never 
flourished, and so the English tongue never 
gained any ground on Irish soil. But in the 
early part of the seventeenth century (1611) 
James I planted colonies in the northern part 
of Ireland, in Ulster, and in 1649 Cromwell 
invaded the country. 1 Then it was that the 
English language found its way thither and 
gained a foothold upon Irish soil. Therefore 
the English tongue was transplanted into 
America and Ireland about the same time, and 
this was the speech of Dryden and Pope. 
Now it is interesting to note that the English 
taken to America and that taken to Ireland 
were both emigrated languages, and that the 
former flourished and grew apace while the 
latter stood still. Indeed, the English on 
Irish soil has always seemed an exotic and 
has made very little development. 2 Of course 
this remark applies only to the language 
spoken in the rural districts where the Celtic 
traditions have never been entirely lost. Here 
is where we find the brogue most accentuated, 

1 Cf. Green' s History of the English People, 457 and 574 
seq. 

2 Cf. the article on Irish Pronunciation of English by- 
Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, Vol. iv, pp. 1230 seq. 



which is really nothing more nor less than the 
Celtic mode of utterance applied to English 
sounds. It is this concomitant, inherent in the 
very nature of the Celtic mode of utterance, 
which constitutes the Irish brogue. One of 
the most marked essentials of this brogue, 
according to Mr. Murray, 3 is the peculiar in- 
tonation, "which appears full of violent ups 
and downs or rather precipices and chasms of 
force and pitch, almost disguising the sound 
to English ears." 

To return to Dryden and Pope whose pro- 
nunciation offers so many parallels to that of 
the Irish and of the illiterate Americans — a 
fossilized seventeenth century English — we 
find join riming with divine, as in Pope's 
oft-quoted couplet, 

" Good-nature and good-sense must ev«r join 
To err is human, to forgive, divine." 
Essay on Crit. 1. 524. 



So in 



" 'Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join ; 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine," 
Ibid., 562. 

and in 

" Waller was smooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full-resounding line, 
The long majestic March and Energy divine." 
Int. 0/ Hor., 267. 

Without taking up space by quoting illustra- 
tive passages, suffice it to say that these and 
similar rimes are of frequent occurrence in both 
Dryden and Pope. Perhaps it should be said 
that the examination was confined to Dryden's 
more careful work such as his Absalom and 
Achitophel, Annus Mirabilis, Palamon and 
Arcite, Wife of Bath, Good Parson, Religio 
Laid, etc., and did not include his work for 
the stage in which there are confessedly indi- 
cations of haste and carelessness. In both 
Dryden and Pope the result shows the follow- 
ing: 

1. join regularly riming with divine, line, 
dine, sign, shine, design ; join' d with mind, 
refin'd ; joins with mines, etc. 2. joy rim- 
ing with lie. 3. toil riming with smile, pile, 
etc. 4. guile riming with spoil, etc. 5. coin 
riming with line. 6. purloin riming with 
mine, etc. 

3 Cf. Ibid., p. 1232. 
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Now, there can of course be no question 
about the genuineness of this sound of oi, for, 
as the results show, the oi rimes with the 
diphthongal sound of long *, which, it is a 
well established fact, had been diphthonged 
since the fifteenth century. This is, also, 
confirmed by the orthoepists of that period. 
The Expert Orthographist in 1704 admits that 
the oi in choice, exploit, froise, noise, poise, 
quoif, quoit, rejoice, voice, void, has the 
sound of the diphthong ai, but adds that " in 
the middle of most other words oi sounds i 
long [that is, >i\, as anoint, boil, broil, coin, 
loin, moil, toil, poison, point. "4 

It is noteworthy that this oz-diphthong occurs 
almost exclusively in words of Anglo-French 
origin, the word boil in the sense of tumor 
(which is of Anglo-Saxon origin, byte) being 
the sole exception. 5 Its A.-S. form exhibits y, 
and it ought of course to have developed into 
the now vulgar bile if its normal development 
had not been arrested. But, according to 
Sweet, in the eighteenth century the analogy 
of the verb boil (< Anglo-French boillir) de- 
flected it from its normal course into its 
present sound, and its orthography became 
stereotyped as boil, perhaps to suit the logic 
of the eye, to use Lowell's apt phrase. In the 
Promptorium Parvulorum and in Wyclif's 
translation (Ex. 9. 9.) it is written bile, and 
even in Shakspere 6 this writing may be found. 
May not an effort to avoid confusion with bile 
(secretion of the liver) have had some influence 
in facilitating the change ? 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to give 
a brief sketch of the development of this 
sound in English. 7 In the sixteenth century 
when the orthoepists first give any information 
regarding this sound, it seems from their in- 
definite and even conflicting statements that 
there were recognized at least three sounds of 
this diphthong; namely, oi, iu, and uui, of 
which the first was the most common. For 
example, in 162 1 Gill 8 gave both soil and 

4 Cf. Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, i, p. 13s. 

5 Cf. Sweet, History of English Sounds, $ 854, 

6 Cf. " Biles and plagues plaster you o'er. 1 ' — Cor. i . 4. 31. 

7 My monograph on the Historical Study of the English 
O-Voivtl (D. C. Heath & Co.), does not include this diph- 
thong. 

8 Cf. Ellis, Early Engl. Pron. i. p, 133. 



suuil for soil, boil and b uuil for boil, spoil and 
spuuil for spoil, toil and tuuil for toil, dzhuuint 
for joint, disappuuint for disappoint, buui for 
buoy, redzhois for rejoice, vois for voice and 
oil for oil . 

About the middle of the seventeenth century 
there developed a new sound in the case of 
some words such as boil, toil and oil, and this 
is the pronunciation of long i (pi) of that 
period. In 1653 Wallis9 says : 

" In oi . . . vel oy . . . prasponitur aliquando 
d apertum (ut in Anglorum bdy puer, I6ys 
nugse ....), aliquando d obscurum, (ut in 
Anglorum bbil coqueo, tdil labor, bil oleum 
....), quanquam non negem etiam horum 
nonnulla a quibusdam per o apertum pro- 
nunciari." 

From this we should infer that this new 
sound (pi) did not supplant the old received 
pronunciation, but simply existed beside it. 
This new diphthong was composed of an 
indistinct vowel followed by a vanishing i. 
This is the first information we find anent this 
peculiar sound of oi, which was so common in 
Dryden and Pope's time and which now 
survives only as a vulgarism. 

Cooper 10 in 1685, though he says that oi is 
generally pronounced as "oin loss, lost, i prse- 
positus . . . semper Grseci, ut TtoXXoi," still 
attests this new pronunciation. In speaking 
of the sound of long i of his day he says : 
" Scribitur per oi in injoin injungo, _/<«'»/ junc- 
tura ; jointure dos, broil torreo, ointment 
unguentum." So Jones 11 in 1701, while he 
gives the usual pronunciation of oi, still admits 
that some give it the sound of long i, that is 
(pi), as in boil, broil, coil, foil, foist, froise, 
groin, hoise, join, loin, moil, oilet, poise, 
poison, soil, spoil, tortois, and adds that long 
i is written oy " when it may be sounded oy in 
the end of words, or before a vowel ; Chan- 
dois, decoy, etc. — loyal, royal, voyage; some- 
times abusively sounded as with an i [that 
is (ai)]." The Expert Orthographist (cited 
above) is the last to admit this sound of oi as 
in poison, point, boil, etc. But it must have 
lingered on for some time later as Pope's 
rimes show conclusively, and as its persis- 

9 Cf. Ibid. 

10 Cf. Ellis, Early Engl. Pron. i. p. 134. 

11 Cf. Ibid. 
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tence in vulgar American English and in the 
Irish dialect indicates. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
however, this sound must have died out, as 
no orthographist of that period recognizes it, 
and the oi was fully restored in the words 
where (si) had been used for about a century, 
though not to the exclusion of the former. 
Sweet says it was the spelling which "caused 
the reaction against the pronunciations (bail, 
pgizsn), etc." 

Edwin W. Bowen. 
Randolph-Macon College. 



ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 
Abriss der angelsdchsischen Grammatik, von 

Eduard Sievers. Halle a.S.: Max Nie- 

meyer, 1895. 
There has been no lack of new outline gram- 
mars of Old English within the past few years. 
In this country alone three such books have 
been brought out in two years: in 1893 Hempl's 
Old-English Phonology ; in 1894 Cook's First 
Book in Old English, and Bright's Outline of 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar ; each containing 
some new features of its own which have re- 
commended it to the use of students. Sie- 
vers' Abriss der angelsiichsischen Grammatik 
is another valuable addition to the working 
library of the student of Old English, and one 
that claims our close attention, coming, as it 
does, from the greatest authority on this sub- 
ject. 

Sievers' Angelsdchsische Grammatik, first 
published in 1882, is a landmark in the history 
of Old English grammars. It may be said to 
introduce a third period, just as Hickes' In- 
stitutiones Grammaticce Anglo-saxonicce, et 
Mceso gothicce (1689) opened the first, and 
Rask's Angelsaksisk Sprog/tzre (1817) the sec- 
ond period. It superannuated the long list of 
Old English grammars written in this century 
more or less under the influence of Rask and 
Grimm ; it was the first really trustworthy 
modern handbook for the study of the lan- 
guage. By adhering to the sound basis of the 
West-Saxon prose and discriminating between 
earlier and later forms, Professor Sievers re- 
duced to order the perplexing mass of ma- 
terial recorded in previous grammars, and 



thus laid a solid foundation for further fruitful 
research. His work — to quote Henry Sweet's 
words — ' has indeed lighted up the obscure 
and tortuous paths of Old English dialectology 
and linguistic chronology in much the same 
way as Bopp's grammar lighted up the intri- 
cacies of Arian philology.' Sweet himself had 
pointed the way and done the pioneer work : 
to Sievers is due the consummation of the 
labors for bringing Old English grammar up to 
date. Works published or republished since 
1882 in which this great progress had not 
been sufficiently taken notice of (for example, 
Theodor Mutter's Angelsachsische Grammatik, 
ed. by Hilmer, 1883, and Korner's Angelsachs- 
ische Laut- und Formenlehre, 2d ed. by 
Socin, 1887), were in a measure antiquated 
from the very beginning. 

The second edition of Sievers' grammar 
(1886) received important additions, chiefly 
from the author's own collections ; and in this 
form, both in the original German version and 
in Professor Cook's English translation, it has 
held its honored place for nearly ten years. 
In the meantime our knowledge has been 
variously supplemented in details, and in par- 
ticular the intelligent, systematic investiga- 
tion of the different dialects has been carried 
on energetically by such scholars as Cosijn, 
Napier, Cook, Brown, Lindelof, and others. A 
comprehensive presentation of all the results 
of recent research (by himself and others) is 
eagerly awaited from the pen of Professor 
Sievers. We regret to learn that no term can 
yet beset for the completion of the third edi- 
tion of his grammar. But, as a forerunner to 
it, we welcome gladly the brief Abriss, which 
forms the second number in the series of 
' Abrisse ' published parallel with the ' Samm- 
lung kurzer Grammatiken germanischer Dia- 
lekte.' 

What strikes us first in glancing over this 
book, is the evidence it gives of the desire for 
simplification and more practical treatment 
recognized by this time in the author's country. 
In England the want of a simple, practical 
grammar for beginners had been supplied by 
the grammatical sketch in Sweet's Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, and especially in his admirable 
Anglo-Saxon Primer issued (in 1882) about 
six years after the first appearance of the 
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